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This publication is intended to visually showcase the deployment of the British Churchill tank. 
Rather than duplicate the fine work of other individuals, we recommend the following for 
those who wish to read more about the development of this unique weapon: 


Mr. Churchill's Tank: The British Infantry Tank Mark IV 
by David Fletcher. Schiffer Publishing, 1999 


Churchill Tank: Vehicle History and Specifications 
The Tank Museum. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1983 








sometimes wonder what those German soldiers thought as 
they picked their way across the beach at Dieppe on 19 
August 1942, surrounded by the wrecks of abandoned 
Churchill tanks, some still smouldering, the bodies of dead 
or wounded Canadian soldiers, and beached landing craft. 
Did any of them realize that among the tanks were a few that had 
been equipped with special equipment to assist in the assault? 

Legend has it that the Germans were 
unimpressed by the Churchill; they regarded it 
as an archaic design and assumed that the 
British were happy to throw them away. What 
they did not know was that, at that time, the 
Churchill was Britain’s latest tank and that 
when it returned to northern France, just 
under two years later, it would come as a mes- 
senger of vengeance. It would also come in 
many new guises, some borne of that first foray 
ashore in 1942. 

The Churchill, like the Sherman, was a 
very adaptable tank. Based upon the Canadian 
experience at Dieppe, a range of modifications 
were introduced which suited it to a host of 
new roles for the forthcoming invasion. These 
became what were known to the British Army 
as the Funnies. Some, like the Crocodile 
flamethrower, had been foreshadowed in a 
version called the Oke, three of which were 
landed at Dieppe, but others were more recent 
novelties. However the basis of most of them, 
the AVRE (or Armoured Vehicle Royal 
Engineers) appeared as a direct result of 
Dieppe when a Canadian engineer, John J. 
Denovan, effectively stole a tank from the 
British Army and adapted it with a special 
weapon to perform demolition tasks that, at 
Dieppe, had cost many men their lives. 

The success of the AVRE tempted other 
people to try and derive more from it, usually 
by adding extra items like fascines, bridges and 
mine rollers. Some were successful, some were 
not. Those that were not worth bothering 
with fell by the wayside. However, that is no 
reason not to study them. Sometimes one 
finds that yesterday’s daft idea, improved and 


brought up to date by virtue of new materials or techniques, 
becomes the wonder weapon of the age. So it is vital that some- 
thing more tangible than a folk memory survives to recall them, 
and this is the true value of David Doyle’s new book. 

Many of the weird and wonderful contraptions shown in this 
excellent array of photographs are laughable and many of them did 
not work. For example, I knew an officer who was engaged on the 
anti-mine rocket trial shown on page 54. He told me that in addi- 
tion to the fact that the short burn time of the bank of rockets ren- 
dered it useless as a means of clearing large minefields, the thrust 
generated by twelve rockets all burning at once virtually lifted the 
front of the tank off the ground and forced it sideways, making it 
impossible to drive in a straight line. But I also remember, in the 
aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, seeing photographs of vehicles 


adapted to roles which, it seemed to me, must have been devised 
by someone who knew his tank history. In the event it turned out 
not to be the case, here was a practical military engineer who 
turned his mind to a problem and worked out a solution from first 
principles—just as his predecessors had done in World War II. 

Most of us are not natural engineering geniuses but that does not 
mean that we cannot appreciate the ingenuity of the men of those 
times. Here you will find a fascinating selection of vehicles, adapta- 
tions and devices applied over the years to the sturdy Churchill 
tank, all of them part of a fascinating and complicated story. 


—David Fletcher, Historian, 
The Tank Museum. 
Bovington, Dorset, UK 














The experimental Infantry Tank A43 Black Prince is a 17-pounder gun mounted in an enlarged turret on a 
widened Churchill tank chassis. The vehicle was designed as a stopgap measure, intended to serve only until the 
similarly armed A30 Challenger and A41 Centurion tanks were ready to be fielded. Six prototypes were ordered 
and underwent full trials beginning in May 1945, too late to see service in World War II. No further vehicles 
were ever produced. This photo of the first prototype of the Black Prince illustrates that while the vehicle 








incorporates many of the components of the Churchill Mk VII chassis, it has a radically different appearance. Its 
strengthened suspension has heavy-duty bogie brackets and an extra road wheel unit per side, and the engine air 
intakes have been relocated from the sides of the rear of the hull to over the engine compartment. The idlers at 
the front of the vehicle are lower to improve the driver’s side vision. (Tank Museum) 













As this overhead view of the Black Prince’s turret hatches illustrates, the commander’s and 
loader’s positions are the reverse of those in the preceding marks of the Churchill: the com- 
mander’s position is on the right of the turret and the loader’s is on the left. The tops of the 
relocated engine air intakes are to the rear of the turret on either side of the rear deck. The 
travel lock for the 17-pounder is to the front of the engine air outlet grille. (Tank Museum) 



























The Black Prince’s widened hull is evident in this photo. The vehicle is also equipped with wider tracks. 
The aperture for the gunner’s telescope is visible to the side of the 17-pounder, surrounded by an oval, 
light-colored panel in the dust cover over the gun mount. Two 7.92mm Besa machine guns are installed: 
one to the left side of the main gun, and one on the plate to the left of the driver's position. Note the 
portable spotlight on the side of the turret, to the front of the signal flag holder. (Imperial War Museum) 
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Three spare track links and a tow cable are stowed on each side of the hull. A waterproof 


cover is strapped to the side of the turret. The bin at the rear of the turret could hold 
numerous implements and items, including ground sheets, greatcoats, blankets, muzzle and 
breech covers for the 17-pounder gun and Besa machine guns, an instrument stand, and 
spare track pins. (Imperial War Museum) 





& Pitt, of Bath, England. The tank was powered by a Bedford twin-six, 350-horsepower 
engine, the same unit used in earlier, lighter Churchills. As a result, the Black Prince was 
- underpowered and capable of a maximum speed of only 11 miles per hour, as opposed to the 
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1 During trials, the Black Prince’s welded hull proved to be virtually watertight and its tracks 
durable. It provided a very stable firing platform for the 17-pounder gun. Asa result of 

{ inadequate governors, however, the engines tended to overrun going down slopes, and the 
gearbox of one test vehicle failed. (Imperial War Museum) 











A box containing an infantry telephone and a small first aid kit is at the center of the rear plate 
of the hull. To the left of the box are two smoke dischargers. In addition to these fixtures, there is 
a 2-inch smoke bomb thrower mounted near the front of the turret roof. (Tank Museum) 
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Besa machine gun is mounted, is 152mm thick. The plate provided the same level of protection as 
Tank Museum at Bovington. Top right: The tracks of the Black Prince are 21 inches wide, as the preceding Churchills. Above right: On the right corner of the turret roof are the gunner’s No. 6 
opposed to the 14-inch tracks of preceding Churchills. The idler adjusting nut is visible near the Mk I periscope and No. 2 twin-blade sighting vane, painted red. A plug has been inserted into the 
front of the side plate of the hull. Above left: On the center of the front plate of the hull is a tow aperture for the gunner’s telescopic sight. On the opposite side of the turret roof are a ventilator 
hook with latch. The front plate of the driver’s and hull gunner’s compartment, through which the cover and the loader’s No 6. Mk I periscope. (Dennis Trowbridge, all) 
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Top left: The left front mudguard of the Tank Museum’s Black Prince is torn off, and the cir- armor is evident. To the front of the door opening is the door bracket. Above right: The 
cular side door has been removed from the hull. Top right: A close-up view of the idler dust cover for the Black Prince’s gun mantlet is rather complex. It is constructed of numerous 
adjusting screw at the front of the hull. The idler is fitted with rubber tires and is mounted panels to conform to the various contours and projections, such as the cradle for the coaxial 
on ball-and-roller bearings. Above left: With the door removed, the thickness of the side Besa machine gun. (Dennis Trowbridge, all) 





The Churchill AVRE (Armored Vehicle, Royal Engineers) was a development of the Ist 
Canadian Engineering Company, designed to transport and support combat engineers when 
assaulting enemy fortifications and obstacles. A conversion from Churchill Mks III and IV, 





its main weapon was a 290mm recoiling spigot mortar dubbed the Petard, which could fire a 
40-pound demolition projectile, nicknames the “Flying Dustbin,” 80 yards. This example is 
converted from a Churchill Mk IV with bolted-on armor and cast turret. (Patton Museum). 





To the front and rear of both side doors of the AVRE are two different brackets for mounting mine rollers, including the AMRCR No. 1 mine-clearing device; and bridging gear. The 
a variety of specialized engineering accessories, such as carpet-layer devices (which allowed spigot mortar lacks any kind of protective mantlet around the aperture at the front of the tur- 
vehicles and infantry to travel over barbed-wire obstacles and otherwise impassible ground); ret. (Patton Museum) 
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This Churchill AVRE, War Department registry number T68024/B, is also based on a Brigade, 79th Armoured Division. After a major rework scheme, the suffix “/R” was added. 
Churchill Mk IV chassis and turret, but it lacks the mounting brackets for engineer After further conversions and upgrades, the “R” was replaced by another letter, such as 
accessories. Out of 754 AVREs produced, the first 180 were consigned to the Ist Assault A,B, C... (Patton Museum) 











The flared steel plate on the right side of the tube of the 290mm recoiling spigot mortar 
protected a coil spring that was part of the pivoting mechanism of the weapon. To load 
the tube, it was pivoted with the muzzle pointing upward, and the loader, in the front 
compartment to the left of the driver, shoved a projectile through an opening in the roof 
of the compartment into the breech. (Imperial War Museum) 
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Left: On 29 April 1944, a Churchill Mk II] AVRE crewman of the 79th Squadron, 5th (Imperial War Museum) Right: An AVRE crewman assembles the fin to the base of a e oe 
Assault Regiment, Royal Engineers, part of the 3rd Infantry Division, was photographed 290mm bomb. The casing of another bomb is in front of him. The right side door of the (Ba 3 
sitting on the 290mm spigot mortar and making adjustments to it. The turret is turned to AVRE is to his side, and at the lower left is the rear bracket for engineer accessories. Ze 

the side, and a 40-pound spigot bomb is lying projectile down, on top of the track. (Imperial War Museum) : y 
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On the afternoon of D-Day, 6 June 1944, “Bulldog,” a Churchill AVRE of the 5th Assault 
Regiment, 79th Armoured Division passes through a small town (probably La Breche or 
Hermanville-sur-Mer, Normandy) just inland of Sword Beach. A large winch is mounted 
on the rear deck, most likely for use in emplacing a small-box-girder bridge (SBG) in con- 
junction with the large bracket at the front of the hull. The large number and letter on 
the turret denoted the troop and vehicle number. This is A-F in the case of AVREs, where 
there were six per troop. (Imperial War Museum) 
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A Churchill AVRE towing a sled loaded with fascines (barely visible behind the tank) and 
another AVRE carrying a fascine on its front end advance during an attack by the 53rd 
Division west of Oss, Holland, on 23 October 1944. Fascines were an expedient method of 
crossing ditches. Note the shroud at the top of the air intake on the side of the nearer 
AVRE. A crewman, possibly the commander, of the rear vehicle perches atop the fascine 
to better guide his tank. Note the Panther track links wrapped around the turret of the 
front vehicle and Sherman track blocks on the lower front hull plate, along with Churchill 
tracks on the hull side.(Imperial War Museum) 





On 19 November 1944, a Churchill AVRE enters Geilenkirchen, Germany, just north of 
Aachen. This was the second day of Operation Clipper, a British-U.S. offensive to reduce 
a German salient at Geilenkirchen as part of the overall drive to capture the Roer Valley 

and Hiirtgen Forest. In addition to the AVREs, Churchill flail tanks figured heavily in the 


fighting. (Imperial War Museum) 
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mortar proceeds through Kleve, Germany, on 12 February 1945. The commander, loader, 
and bow gunner/spigot mortar loader are all exposed to better survey their surroundings, 
and the driver has his front visor open. The front mudguards were often removed from 
Churchills, because they were easily damaged and frequently clogged up with earth. 
(Imperial War Museum) 
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A column of German POWs walks past a spigot mortar-armed Churchill AVRE during 
British/Canadian mop-up operations in Arnhem, Holland, on 14 April 1945. This five-day 
fight was called the Second Battle of Arnhem, and resulted in the liberation of that city. 

| The AVRE is equipped with brackets for engineer equipment on the side of the hull. The 
rear of another Churchill is visible to the far left. (Imperial War Museum) 





. Churchill AVRE tanks at the 22nd Advanced Base Workshops, near Brussels, Belgium, on 
19 May 1945. Here, the vehicles underwent maintenance and repair. Note the lightening 
holes in the idler wheels on the floor in the foreground. The vehicle on the left behind 
the AVRE is a Churchill Mk III gun tank. (Imperial War Museum) 
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Two Churchill AVREs roll past a destroyed house. A censor has scratched out the 
unit symbol on the front of the lead tank with red ink. Large bedrolls are strapped 
to the sides of the turret, and the vane sight and the mount for the troop-set 
antenna are visible atop the turret. (Patton Museum) 





A Churchill AVRE named “Liberator” emerges from a muddy ditch. Appliqué armor is visible on the hull, including a T-shaped section 
on the side door. This is welded over the bolted-on armor and around the cone bolts (these welded on cones protected the attachment 
bolts below). This spigot mortar-armed vehicle is one of the AVREs converted from a Churchill Mk IV. Also present on both sides of 
the side door are the large brackets for mounting engineer accessories. The forward bracket is caked in mud. (Patton Museum) 








- On8 June 1944, a Churchill AVRE rolls down a village street in Normandy. Above the War 
Mie Department registry number, T-69124/C, is a bull’s head inside a triangle, the symbol of the 


| 79th Armoured Division. On the other side of the front of the hull is the “1233” tactical symbol 
of the 5th Assault Regiment. (Patton Museum) 
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This early produc 


ion Churchill Mk IV, registry number T32371/B, has been put to use as 


a fascine carrier. The tilted wooden rack on front of the hull upon which the fascine rests 


is partially visible 


. An arrangement of cables with a quick-release coupling secures the 





fascine in place. 7 


[he turrets of fascine-carrying Churchills were traversed to the side when 


fascines were aboard. The gun mount in this turret displays the Besa machine gun cradle, 


but the main gun 


has been removed. (Patton Museum) 











T172800/B, a Churchill Mk IV with bolted-on armor on the hull, carries a fascine on a 
tilted wooden rack. In this case, the turret is traversed to the rear. Casting numbers are 


visible on the side of the turret. A vehicle, possibly a trailer or sled, is hitched to the rear 
of the Churchill. (Patton Museum) 





+ A fascine is shown on the front of a Churchill preparatory to jettisoning into an obstacle. Typically, fascines were 
about 11 feet long and six to eight feet in diameter. They were constructed of a large number of wooden slats 
carefully bound together. Later cradles were developed to give the driver a clearer view. (Patton Museum) 
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This fascine, about to be dumped into a ditch from a 
Churchill Mk III named “Satan” during an engineering 
demonstration, has picked up a fair amount of tree branches, 
possibly deliberately as a camouflage measure. Note the plug 
of the pistol port on the turret, hanging below the port. 

The fascine rack on the bow of this vehicle is at a lower 
angle than some others that have been observed. 

(Patton Museum) 





A Churchill of the 163rd Brigade, 54th Division, is poised ready to drop a fascine upon 
several other fascines in a trench during exercises near Dunwich, England, on 14 April 
1943. For deep and/or wide ditches, it was sometimes necessary to emplace several 
fascines before vehicles could cross the obstacle. This AVRE is armed with a 165mm 
demolition gun. (Imperial War Museum) 





This is one in a sequence of photos of a Churchill Mk IV crossing a ditch by means of a fascine. 
Here, the tank is just beginning to back down into the ditch; it was eventually able to make a 
successful crossing. The main gun has been removed from the turret. Stenciled on the side of the 
turret is the warning, “FILLED WITH ANTI-FREEZE DO NOT DRAIN.” (Patton Museum) 
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- Tommies march along a Churchill AVRE transporting a fascine. Perhaps because of a shortage 


Sead 
of suitable sticks to construct the fascine, or to prevent water from damming up behind the 


emplaced fascine, three sections of steel culvert form the core of the bundle. Spare track links 
have been fastened to the front of the hull for extra protection. A crewman, possibly the 
* commander, can be seen peeking over the top of the fascine. (Patton Museum) 





7 
Two Churchills, probably Mk IIIs or I'Vs, proceed down a road near Forli, Italy, on 9 
November 1944. The wooden racks for the fascines on the fronts of the vehicles vary 
slightly in construction, with the one to the rear featuring diagonal braces on the bottoms 


of the outer legs of the rack. (Patton Museum) 
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During an attack by the 53rd Division west of Oss, Holland, on 23 October 1944, a Churchill 
AVRE named “Sabre” carrying a fascine moves toward the front. A stowage box was commonly 
observed on the left rear track guard of Churchill AVREs. The spigot mortar of this vehicle is 
turned to the left, and the weapon and its mount are covered by a piece of sheeting or canvas. 
Abundant track links are fastened to the sides of the turret and hull. (Imperial War Museum) 





Imperial War Museum) 
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the well reinforced fascine rack. 
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The Ardeer Projector, or Ardeer Aggie, was an engineer version of the Churchill based on 
a Mk III chassis and turret. It featured a non-recoiling, 10-foot long, 54-pounder demoli- 
tion gun that was more powerful than the recoiling spigot mortar of the AVRE. Developed 
in 1943, the project was soon deemed impractical and terminated. (Patton Museum) 








Although no recoil system was incorporated into the 54-pounder gun of the Ardeer 

| Projector, the force of the weapon’s recoil was counteracted by firing a blank shell from 
| © the rear of the turret at same moment that the gun was fired. The opening for the counter- 
| firing apparatus is visible at the rear of the turret. (Patton Museum) 
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The Churchill AVRE Mk VII was a postwar engineer vehicle based on the Churchill Mk 
VII chassis and turret. It was armed with a 165mm breech-loading demolition gun without 
a mantlet. This vehicle bears the War Department registry number T173146. Note the 
significant dent in the side of the turret below the loader’s periscope. (Patton Museum) 
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This Churchill AVRE Mk VII dubbed “Donegal” was photographed with its turret 
rotated to the rear. The gun is fitted with a dust cover at the turret opening and over 
the muzzle. The vehicle has a later-type fascine rack at the bow and fascine cable 
struts at the rear of the hull. An array of six smoke dischargers has been added to each 
side of the turret. (Patton Museum) 





The fascine rack is of a substantial steel-beam construction, as contrasted to the largely 
wooden-beam AVRE fascine racks seen during World War II. Loops for tying the fascine 
to the rack were provided. Of special interest here are the loudspeakers on the 

turret and the post-war British registration number. (Patton Museum) 





Top left: This surviving Churchill AVRE Mk VII has been fitted with 
a bulldozer blade and a fascine rack on the front of the vehicle. In this 
view, the dozer blade is pivoted downward and the turret turned to the 
rear. Top right: In addition to the stock towing pintle, a lower towing 

pintle of extra heavy-duty design is mounted at the rear of the AVRE 
Mk VIL. Also present on the rear of the hull is an infantry telephone 

box. Liquid-container racks are on the rear mudguards. Above left: A dust cover is fitted of welded structural steel and was designed to be detachable. The great thickness of the door 


35 : over the 165mm gun mount. On either side of the turret are arrays of six smoke dischargers. of the driver's vision port is apparent. Note the service headlight and blackout headlight. 
: At the bottom are the mufflers and exhaust ports. Above right: The fascine rack is fabricated (Chris Hughes, all) 
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Top left: Details of the Besa machine gun, cradle, and mount are visible. Clamps for stowing 
a tool are on the front deck. Top right: The smoke dischargers on the left side of the turret of 
the AVRE Mk VII. The electrical cable for firing the smoke bombs is routed down to the dis- 
chargers from the turret roof. Above left: The fascine rack and bulldozer blade and arm are 


viewed in profile from the right side of the AVRE Mk VII. The vehicle carries the Mk VII 
stowage box on the turret bustle. Above right: A view of the bulldozer blade and fascine rack 
from the front left of the vehicle. Apparently, the hydraulic mechanisms for lifting and 
lowering the dozer blade have been removed from the sides of the hull. (Chris Hughes, all) 





The Churchill Onion, also called the Jones Onion, was conceived in August 1942. It comprises 
a vertical rack capable of holding various combinations of explosive charges, supported by two 
angled arms attached to the sides of the tank. The explosive-laden rack was emplaced against 
vertical obstacles and remotely detonated after the tank backed away. This example, named 
“Angela,” is based on a Churchill Mk III chassis and turret. (Patton Museum) 
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Left: In this frontal view of “Angela,” five rectangular explosive charges are fastened to the are painted on the front plate of the hull. (Patton Museum) Right: In a view of another 
Onion rack. Note the legs on either side of the rack, which allow it to stand off the ground = Churchill Onion, the pivot of the left arm of the device is at the center. Note the different 
when emplaced against an obstacle. The number 175 and a Canadian maple leaf insignia arrangement of the charges on the rack. (Imperial War Museum) 
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ot Left: The Onion explosive rack has been emplaced, illustrating how the legs held the device the left arm of the Onion device is shown; a similar unit is on the right side of the tank. This 
- . in place against the obstacle. Details of the left arm and the latch and slide at the end of the vehicle is a Churchill Mk IV. Note the open plug of the pistol port on the side door. 
. arm are visible. (Imperial War Museum) Right: The design of the mechanism for lowering (Imperial War Museum) 
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The Goat was another device for emplacing explosive charges against vertical obstacles. It travel, the rack was held horizontally in front of the vehicle, which in this case was a 
comprised 1,800 pounds of high explosives secured to a 10.5-foot x 6.5-foot rack. During Churchill Mk IV. (Patton Museum) 
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In this side view of the Churchill Mk IV with Goat, the turret is rotated to the rear. 
After the explosives rack was emplaced against the obstacle, the charge was detonated 
either by a fuse or electrically. (Patton Museum) 





Photographed on 16 November 1943, the Elevatable Goat was similar to the Goat, but 
with a long boom. The boom was elevated using a winch-powered rope. When the charge 
was properly positioned against the obstacle, the boom and ropes were released, enabling 
the tank to back away preparatory to detonating the charge. The device is mounted on a 
Churchill AVRE, registry number T172237B. (Patton Museum) 
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4 _ This Goat, photographed in early spring 1944, is mounted on a Churchill AVRE named vas cover. The support struts for the Goat rack are visible on top of the front of the hull. 
~“Daisy.” The turret is turned to the side, and the recoiling spigot mortar is fitted with a can- (Imperial War Museum) 








A Churchill AVRE, War Department registry number T172237B, equipped with an 
Elevatable Goat demonstrates the emplacement of the device against an obstacle. 
Numbers, evidently in one-foot increments, are painted in white along the upper section 
of the boom; in this view they are upside down, with “14” being visible just above the 
explosive charge rack. The devices for emplacing charges were not used in combat due to 
the risk of the explosives being detonated by enemy fire. (Imperial War Museum) 











This Churchill AVRE named “Banner” has been outfitted with a Snake mine-detonating tered, the pipe sections were unloaded and coupled end to end, and then pushed into the 
7h * | device. This comprised 20-foot sections of three-inch water lines loaded with explosive minefield. When detonated, the Snake set off mines, clearing a path through the minefield. 
is charges, held in racks over the exposed tracks of the tank. When a minefield was encoun- “Banner” held 10 Snake sections. (Tank Museum) 


A chain of Snake sections has been assembled to the front of a 6-pounder-armed 
Churchill, possibly a Mk IV, preparatory to being pushed into a minefield. The 
Snake is one of the “Hobart’s Funnies” experiments that was eventually used in 
combat. (Tank Museum) 





In 1947 a mine-clearing device was tested that employed an array of twelve five-inch No. 
5 Mk I ATOG (air-to-ground) rocket motors on a rack fitted diagonally in front of a 
Churchill Mk IV tank. The rockets were fired six at a time, with every other one being 
saved for the second firing. The device was intended to blow mines out of the ground and 
to the side of the advancing tank. 
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This AVRE based on a Churchill Mk III has been fitted with a bulldozer blade. The side 
arms of the dozer pivot to brackets at the rear of the side doors. The hydraulic lifting 
mechanisms are in armored housings to the front of the side doors. 

















The Churchill AVRE Mk VII was a postwar development based on the Churchill Mk VII. 
Instead of the recoiling spigot mortar, it was armed with the 165mm BLM Mk I low veloc- 


ity gun. Six smoke dischargers were mounted on each side of the turret. This example, 
named “Mars,” also has a fascine carrier at the front. (Patton Museum) 


The Bullshorn Mk IIIC plow, shown in its raised position on a Churchill Mk IV with the 
main gun removed, was developed by the 79th Armoured Division as an early form of 
mine plow. It comprised two rack-mounted ploughshares, each with sharp tines along the 
bottom, which dug into the ground and pushed mines out to the side. Skids to the front of 
each ploughshare regulated the depth to which the tines could sink. (Patton Museum) 
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The Bullshorn Mk IIIC is shown with the plows set into the sand at mine-clearing depth. 
Above and behind the skids at the front are the tops of the ploughshares. The plow unit 
was raised and lowered by means of cables attached to the kingpost at the center front of 
the hull. The insignia of the 79th Armoured Division is faintly visible on the front plate of 
the hull. This same Churchill Mk IV, registry number registry number T172237B, was also 
used to test the Elevatable Goat explosive-charge device. (Patton Museum) 
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-¢, ov This unidentified combination mine plow/roller is mounted on a Churchill Mk IV. The 
~* # idea apparently was to detonate mines by pressure, and to plow up and shove aside any 


** mines not exploded by the rollers. (Patton Museum) 
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converted from a Mk IV. Although a number of Churchill CIRDs accompanied the 79th 
Armoured Division to Normandy, they did not see combat. (Patton Museum) 


Dating from September 1943, the Canadian Indestructible Roller Device (CIRD) comprised 
two steel rollers on heavy-duty beams fixed to the sides of a Churchill, in this case, an AVRE 
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The CIRD’s rollers were 18 inches in diameter. A variant of the CIRD was developed for 
the Sherman tank with 15.5-inch rollers. The rollers were designed to swing upward in an 
arc when they detonated a mine, to prevent the blast from wrecking the rollers. For this 


purpose, the struts on which the rollers were mounted were fastened to the coil springs vis- 
ible on the crossbar above the rollers. 





The Anti-Mine Reconnaissance Castor Roller (AMRCR) No. 1 Mk IA mine-clearing 
device was another roller-type experiment. It featured two sets of steel rollers with ridged 
rims, suspended with leaf springs from a heavy girder frame. This suspension ensured that 
the rollers were always in firm contact with the ground. (Patton Museum) 





“Savoy,” a Churchill Mk IV outfitted with the AMCR No. | Mk IA device, prepares to 
exit a landing craft. The device proved to be too ungainly during trials and was discontin- 
ued. The driver can be seen peering out of his forward vision port. Note the SBG bridge- 
equipped AVRE behind the AMRCR Churchill. The AMRCR Churchill is also fitted 
with deep-wading stacks. (Patton Museum) 





The Churchill Flail FV3902, or Toad, was a mine-detonating vehicle produced from 1954 
to 1956. Built on the Churchill Mk VII chassis, 42 Toads were produced for the Royal 
Engineers, but they never served in combat. The Toad featured a large drum arrayed with 
lengths of chain. Mounted on pivoting arms, the drum was powered by a dedicated M120 
Meteor V-12 engine inside the hull, with the drum attaining 150 rpm. (Patton Museum) 
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36ZR30 


In this frontal view of the same Toad, the registry number, 36ZR30, is 

visible on the front plate of the hull. The frontal armor of the Toad was 
increased to 140mm to withstand the blasts of detonating mines. A steel * | 
ball is attached to the end of each chain. (Tank Museum) 
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For transport, the flail was rotated backward, with the drum and chains resting on the 
superstructure roof. Substantial accessories were required for managing the position of the 
drum and arms. Attached to the glacis are three-tube arrays of smoke dischargers. The 
Toad carried a two-man crew and weighed 56 tons. (Tank Museum) 








Late production Toads had rollers at the fronts of the flail arms to support the heavy units 
when conducting mine-clearing operations, as seen on this example. The large structure 
across the rear of this Toad is the Whyman lane marker device, which shot markers down- 
ward to show drivers of following vehicles where paths had been cleared. (Tank Museum) 
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In 1986, Jacques Littlefield’s Military Vehicle Technology Foundation in California acquired 
this fully operable Churchill Toad, which had been restored in the UK. The flail drum and 
arms rest on the two rollers characteristic of late model Toads. Note the flange across the drum 
where the two halves of the drum are bolted together. The long grass scattered across the front 
of the vehicle is debris from a flailing demonstration. (John Blackman) 








Top left: Details of the rollers and their supports are visible. The flail chains are fabricated arm rollers and supports are visible on top of the arms. A steel rope and electrical cable are 
from flat bars of steel linked together. (Pat Ware) Top right: The Littlefield Churchill Toad stowed on the steel platform above the headlights. (Chris Hughes) Above left: Details of the 
demonstrates the power of its flail in action. The Whyman lane marker device is prominent top of the platform at the front of the hull are in view. Note the two small access doors, as 
to the rear of the hull. (Pat Ware) Above right: With the flail arms retracted to the rear, the well as the smoke dischargers fitted with black rubber covers. (Chris Hughes) 








Top left: The driver’s open hatch, with a dark green crash pad on the inside, is to the left of to the hub of the left drive sprocket and the Whyman lane marker device. Above right: The 
center, while the commander’s cupola is on the other side of the roof. The flail drum is in support brackets of the Whyman lane marker device are attached to the rear of the hull. 

the background. Top right: Stowage boxes are on the left side of the hull. A tool handle is Present on the rear of the hull are a towing pintle, infantry telephone box (upper left), and 
clamped to the lid of the larger box. Above left: A linkage rod and control line are attached liquid container (upper right). (Chris Hughes, all) 
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Top left: The cylindrical mechanisms on the lower rear sides of the hull (the right one is shown 
here) contain pistons that actuate the raising and lowering of the flail. Top right: Three spare track 
links are stowed on the side of the engine air intake. A peaked cover is attached to the top of the 
intake. Above left: To the front of the cylinder is the rear of the linkage that actuates the raising 


and lowering of the right flail arm. The front of the linkage is attached to the hub of the arm. Note 
the curved guards above and below the linkage. Above right: As viewed from the front left side of 
the Toad, the attachment point of the actuating linkage is visible on top of the hub of the flail arm. 
The extent of the large superstructure on top of the hull is also apparent. (Chris Hughes, all) 
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The Churchill 3-inch Gun Carrier Mk I was an expedient project instituted in September 
1941 and developed by Vauxhall to mount on an infantry tank a high-velocity, large-cal- 
iber gun sufficiently powerful to defeat the best-armored enemy tanks then in service. An 
armored superstructure was built over the hull of a Churchill, and an obsolescent 3-inch 
20 cwt. antiaircraft gun was installed in the lower left corner of the front plate of the 
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of the centerline, elevation to 15 degrees, and depression to 10 degrees. (Pat Ware) root 
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The gunner was awkwardly positioned behind the driver on the right side of the vehicle, 
and had an oddly shaped aperture for his direct-vision gun sight at the upper right of the 
front plate of the superstructure. The door of the driver’s vision port is open, and at the 
front top of the superstructure roof is a vane sight. None of the 24 vehicles produced saw 
operational service. (Patton Museum) 





With no periscopes for viewing to the sides over the track guards, the driver’s vision was 
severely restricted, and he was reliant on the commander for updates on conditions outside 
his field of view. Large stowage boxes were mounted on either side of the superstructure, 
and a signal flag holder is in front of this box. (Patton Museum) 








An entry/exit door, the outline of which is only faintly visible in this photo, was installed 
in the right side of the rear plate of the superstructure of the Churchill 3-inch Gun Carrier 
Mk I. The two doors of the commander's hatch are shown open. An auxiliary fuel tank is 
mounted at the rear of the hull. Note the shovels stowed on the rear deck to the rear of 
the muffler. (Patton Museum) 











The Churchill ARV (Armoured Recovery Vehicle) Mk II was developed in late 
1944 and was based on early Churchill chassis, converted at Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer (REME) shops. To deceive enemy gunners at a distance, it was 
fitted with a dummy gun and fixed turret fabricated from welded plates. The vehicle 
has a powerful two-speed winch housed within the turret, and a rear-mounted A- 
frame lifting boom. (Patton Museum) 
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Details of the A-frame are visible in this view of the rear of a Churchill ARV Mk II. 
Below the A-frame mounts is a spade, which is lowered and pushed into the ground during 
certain winching operations. Tubular struts for a front-mounted boom are stowed on the 
lower sides of the hull. Two armored cupolas with split, front-and-rear-hinged hatch doors 
are situated on top of the turret roof. Note the early air intakes. (Patton Museum) 


A cable roller is mounted at the front center of the turret to guide a wire rope during opera- 
tions with the front boom. During travel and when its use was not dictated, the boom was 
disassembled and stowed. Of interest here are the skid blocks and gun planks mounted on the 
bolt-on track guards. Interestingly, these track guards are not ribbed. There are two types of 
cupolas seen; round (probably the prototype) and hexagonal. (Imperial War Museum) 





Left: The two cupolas on the roof of the turret of the Churchill ARV Mk II are hexagonal turret. (Imperial War Museum) Right: In this view through the other cupola, the winch con- 
and of welded construction. Two seats and the diamond-plate floor are visible within the trols are visible to the left. (Imperial War Museum) 





Left: A variety of accessories and extra gear is found on the front of the Churchill ARV machine gun mount. (Imperial War Museum) Right: The key features visible on the rear 
of this Churchill ARV Mk II are the A-frame lifting device and the spade. A steel rope 
dangling from the boom sheave is fitted with six cable clamps and a shackle at the end. 


Mk II, including a vise, heavy-duty towing shackle, and, toward the outer sides, mounts 
for the A-frame. Note the vertical pulley above the fake main gun, and the troop-set 
(Imperial War Museum) 


antenna mount on the turret. The vehicle retains the driver's vision port door and Besa 





This Churchill ARV Mk II, registry number T32306R, was pho- 
tographed with the front boom erected. The attachment point for the 
boom stay (or hawser) is visible on the turret roof between the cupo- 
las. The cupolas on this example are circular rather than hexagonal. 
Wooden beams for use in various recovery operations are stowed on 
top of the track guards. Two shovels and two fire extinguishers are on 
the rear plate of the turret. (Imperial War Museum) Inset: The spade 


is shown dug into the ground in preparation for a recovery operation 
involving the rear A-frame. To lock the spade in the raised (travel) 
position, pins are inserted through the double eyes on the spade struts, 
which are near the ground in this photo, and the single eyes on the 
hull toward the top of this photo. Just above the top of the spade 
struts is a towing pintle. (Imperial War Museum) 
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Crewmen rig a wire rope to the front boom of a Churchill ARV he taut 
cable running from the top of the boom back to the turret roof is being used to raise 
the boom. The cable in the trooper’s hand is the stay, which will be attached to a 
clamp on the roof roller. At the center of the front of the hull is a horizontal pulley, 
next to which is an empty holder for the boom sheave. (Imperial War Museum) 
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“Cinders,” a Churchill ARV Mk II, registry number 50ZR10, was pho- 
tographed with its front boom erected. The arrangements of the stay and 
operating cables are visible. (Imperial War Museum) 
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Photographed at Arborfield, England, on 23 April 1943, 

* the Churchill ARV Mk I was a turretless armored recov- 

| ery vehicle converted from a Churchill Mk I or Mk IL. It 
was equipped with an A-frame boom at the front for 
mounting a chain-fall hoist, but lacked a winch. The 
ARV was intended to retrieve disabled vehicles under 
combat conditions, and had equipment with which to 

| conduct some field repairs. In the background is a 
Canadian Ram ARV Mk I, followed by an M4A4 with 

_ the turret removed, probably a conversion to an ARV. 
(Imperial War Museum) 





A Churchill ARV Mk I in the background is in the process of recovering a Churchill Mk 
IV tank of the North Irish Horse that became stuck after going over an embankment in 
the Alfonsini sector near Mezzano, Italy, on 21 March 1945. Crewmen survey the situa- 
tion to determine how to go about the recovery. (Imperial War Museum) 
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A Churchill Mk VI tank has thrown a track, probably as a result of running over a mine, in 
Normandy on 4 August 1944. The commander scans the area with his binoculars. A Churchill 
ARY Mk I behind the tank prepares to tow it out of the way. Note the tilted plate over the 
gun mount: possibly to hide the shadow caused by the internal mantlet, which was a potential 
aiming point for enemy gunners. (Imperial War Museum) 








Although labeled on the original photo as a Churchill ARV Mk I, this is evidently a 
Churchill BARYV, essentially an ARV Mk 1 with shingle plates (multi-paneled skirts) fit- 
ted along the bogie frames and deep-wading gear added. The BARV was designed for 
recovering armored vehicles on beaches, and only a few examples were completed. The 


vehicle has just executed a hard turn in deep, soft sand, leaving marks from its treads on } 
the surface. Details of the early-type engine air intake are visible. (Patton Museum) 





This Churchill Mk IV tank, registry number T68090R, was modified with a TLC Laying 


Device and Carpet (Type A). The device, developed as early as 1939, was fitted to AVRE- 

* type engineer-equipment mounting brackets to the front and rear of the side door. It was 
one of several carpet-laying devices designed to allow tanks and infantry to pass over 
barbed wire, soft sand, or other soft terrain. (Patton Museum) 














The TLC Type A featured a long carpet rolled on a drum at the front of the tank. 
When the vehicle encountered barbed wire or boggy ground, the carpet drum was 
unlocked, and the tank drove onto the carpet, unreeling the carpet as it proceeded and 
drove over the obstacles. An early version of the device was used in the Dieppe Raid in 
August 1942. (Patton Museum) 













The drum could be jettisoned when the Churchill was finished unrolling the carpet. 
Stenciled on white on the side door is “ANTI / FREEZE / OCT 44,” indicating that 
antifreeze had been added to the coolant system that month. The TLC drum and carpet 
severely limited the forward action of the main gun during an advance. (Patton Museum) 











Early versions of the TLC carpet-laying device had fairly light-duty 
mounting racks. By the time this later version was photographed, a 
heavier, stronger support system had been designed featuring riveted 
girders. The carpets were made of reinforced jute. (Patton Museum) 











The 79th Armoured Division developed the Carpet Layer (Type D) Mk III 
by early 1944. It featured a huge drum with a carpet made of a dual layer of 
fabric with wooden slats sandwiched between the layers at intervals. The 
drum was mounted on a substantial steel-girder frame with braces. In this 
photo, the end of the carpet has just fallen free of the drum, which is still 
revolving. Note the deep-wading trunks on the engine air intakes and the 
waterproof fabric on the turret. (Tank Museum) 





A Churchill Mk IV, registry number T32231A, is outfitted with a Bobbin carpet-laying 
device. This laid down a nine-foot, 11-inch wide, two-ply carpet reinforced by wooden 
slats. There were two types of Bobbin: the Mk I had a fixed support for the drum, and the 
Mk II had an adjustable support. (Tank Museum) 














The Twin Bobbins was a Churchill-mounted carpet-laying device with dual drums mounted on 
arms to the front of the vehicle. Reportedly, the Twin Bobbins device was intended to have one 
reel of canvas carpet and one of chespaling (wooden slats bound together with wire), to meet 
different battlefield conditions, but this example appears to have both drums loaded with identi- 
cal loads of several turns of canvas carpet over the balance of chespaling. (Tank Museum) 








The Churchill ARK (Armoured Ramp Carrier) Mk I was a Churchill with the turret 
removed and the opening filled in, a wooden trackway installed over the top of each track, 
and hinged ramps provided at the front and rear of the trackway. The ARK could be used 
to bridge ditches or provide a way over vertical obstacles, as shown in this demonstration 
conducted at the 79th Armoured Division’s Saxmundham training area near Orford, 
England. The ARK has been driven up to a sea wall replicating those that would be later 
encountered in the Normandy landings, and a Churchill Mk IV named “Salome” is 
attempting to climb the wall. (Armor Plate Press) 








In early 1944, “Spiteful,” a British Sherman V of the 79th Armoured 
Division, negotiates a steep embankment by driving over a Churchill 
ARK bridging vehicle. The front ramps of the vehicle are not installed, 
and the short rear ramps suggest that this may have been an ARK Mk I. 
(The Mk I had rear ramps five feet, eight inches long, while the Mk II, 
UK pattern, had rear ramps 12 feet, six inches in length.) Note that the 
| engine air intake shroud has been removed, exposing the rectangular 
intake opening in the side of the hull. (Patton Museum) 
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A Churchill ARK Mk II, UK Pattern, has lowered its rear ramp. A following ARK Mk II 
with its front ramp removed is lowering the lead vehicle’s front ramp by a steel cable run- 
ning from its front towing eye to the kingpost on the lead vehicle. During travel, the 
ramps were folded above the tracks, so to deploy the ramps it was necessary to use a crane 
or another vehicle, as shown in this photo. (Patton Museum) 





Churchill ARK Mk Ils, Italian Pattern, were photographed during operations near Forli, 
Italy, on 9 November 1944. The Italian Pattern ARK Mk IIs varied from the UK Pattern 
in the design of the ramps, the lack of platforms over the upper section of tracks, and the 
addition of kingposts with hawsers for supporting the ramps in their travel position, shown 
to good advantage here. (Patton Museum) 





This view of a Churchill ARK Mk II, Italian Pattern, provides an excellent view of the under- 
sides of the front ramps. The ramps on the left side of the vehicle have narrow walkways with 
diagonal braces on the inner sides. The rear kingpost is in view, and the top of the front one is 
» wearing tree foliage from its brushes with overhanging branches. (Patton Museum) 
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Two Italian-pattern Churchill ARK Mk IIs have been driven into a deep ravine to form a 
bridge across the River Senio, Italy, on 10 April 1945. This series of ARKs was produced 
in Eighth Army shops in Italy in late 1944, and featured American bridge ramps hinged to 
the front and rear of the vehicle, with the top section of the ARK’s tracks forming a driv- 
ing platform. Guardrails were added to the upper sides of the body. Crossing the stacked 
* ARKs is a Churchill Mk IV of the North Irish Horse with welded-on appliqué armor over 
_ the bolted-on pannier armor. (Patton Museum) 





The pilot Churchill Great Eastern (GE) Ramp was built in May 1944. It employed a 

Churchill Mk I chassis with a unique bridging gear (shown here in the travel position). 

The front ramp was actuated by firing two 3-inch rocket motors. Extra rockets are stowed 

in arack at the rear of the hull. Ten production vehicles were produced on Churchill Mk 


V hulls with Mk VII suspensions. (Patton Museum) * 
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~ ramp over the tank and hinged ramps at the rear, it was specifically designed for enabling vehicles to pass 
vertical obstacles such as sea walls. Note the girder frame around the air intake, part of the support for the 
“ static ramp. Both tanks have protective cone bolts on the 2.5” pannier bolt-on armor. (Patton Museum) 




















The Churchill Bridgelayer (officially designated the Bridge, Tank, 30 Ft., No. 2) was a conversion 
of Churchill Mk III and IV tanks featuring a 30-foot bridge rated at 60 tons. The bridge was 
emplaced and retrieved by a substantial, hydraulically powered arm that pivoted at the front of the 
vehicle (left in this photo). The construction of the trackway surfaces of the bridge and the frame- 
work of I-beams connecting the two structures is evident. (Patton Museum) 

















Top left: In this front view of the Churchill Bridgelayer, the hydraulic arm lies between the bridge 
treadways. The support structure of the arm is visible. Top right: The rear of the hydraulic cylinder 
for the arm is over the top center of the rear of the vehicle. Its position remained fixed during 

operation of the arm. The cradle for the bridge is also visible. Above left: A front right three-quar- 
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ters view of a Churchill Bridgelayer. The air intake has a peaked cover over it to keep out dust and 
foreign objects. The vehicle has large, longer bolts on the side of the hull, indicative of the welded 
and threaded versions. Above right: The bridge unit of the Churchill Bridgelayer weighed 4.8 
tons. Overall, the vehicle weighed in at 40.8 tons. (Patton Museum, all) 


Churchill Bridgelayer registry number 44ZR21 was named “Abadan.” The side of 
the operating arm is visible over the front of the vehicle at the left. When erected, 
the two drums at the bottom of the arm, with four circular cutouts on each side, 
rested on the ground. (Patton Museum) 








The Churchill Bridgelayer has just positioned the bridge over a ditch, and the 
hydraulic arm is still connected to the bridge unit. The cradle for the bridge on top 
of the vehicle is in view. Ninety-nine production examples of this vehicle were 
built. In 1946, it was replaced by the Bridge, Tank, 34 ft., No. 3, based on the 
Churchill Mk VII chassis. (Patton Museum) Inset: A Churchill Bridgelayer of the 


51st Royal Tank Regiment is in the process of emplacing a bridge over a ditch in 
the vicinity of Mezzano, Italy, on 30 March 1945. The bridge unit is at the upper 
limit of its travel and remains in a horizontal orientation. Note how the base of the 
arm rests on the two side drums. (Patton Museum) 








“Tintagel” is a Churchill Mk I converted to a flamethrower tank by the addition of a 
Ronson flame projector, developed by the Petroleum Warfare Department and produced by 
the Lagonda firm. The vehicle was dubbed the Churchill Mk I Oke, after Major J. M. Oke, 
the officer who conceived the idea of mounting the weapon on that tank. Compressed air 
propelled fuel from a tank at the rear of the vehicle through exposed lines to a projector 
near the left front of the hull. This tank was later renamed “Boar” and was one of three 
flamethrower tanks to serve in the Dieppe Raid. Note the open sockets on the pannier 
armor. These are for the placement of the conical protective bolts. (Tank Museum) 








Armored housings have been installed over the fuel tanks of these two Churchill 
Okes. The fuel lines emanating from the housings are exposed. The fuel tanks were 
reportedly jettisonable. (Tank Museum) 










“Boar,” formerly “Tintagel” (right) was one of three Churchill Okes that met a sad end at 
Dieppe as part of 8 Troop, 14th Canadian Army Tank Regiment (CATR). “Boar” lost its 
flamethrower fuel tank when making a rough exit from its landing craft. However, it went 
into action on the beach and put up a static defense toward the end of the combat. The 
flame projector is visible to the front of the bow machine gun. “Beefy” to the right was 
part of 10 Troop, 14th CATR. (Tank Museum) 








“Beetle,” another Churchill Oke from 8 Troop, 14th CATR at Dieppe (the third Oke was 
“Bull”), was photographed by the Germans after the combat ended. After accidentally 
crushing two wounded soldiers while exiting its landing craft, the tank threw a track short- 
ly after landing. It spent the rest of the day as a static pillbox. The armored housing of the 
flamethrower fuel tank is prominent at the rear of the vehicle, as are the deep-wading 
exhaust extensions. (Tank Museum) 





The Churchill Crocodile was a weapon system comprising a Churchill Mk VII tank fitted 
with a flamethrower in the location formerly occupied by the bow machine gun position, 
along with an armored, jettisonable fuel trailer. The system was developed in 1942 and 
saw extensive service in northwestern Europe in the last year of the war. The flamethrower 
could attain an effective range of 110 yards, with a capacity for 80 bursts lasting one sec- 
ond. This Crocodile was photographed during a demonstration on 25 August 1944. 
(Imperial War Museum) 











A closer view of the same Crocodile, from a different angle. Eight hundred of the vehicles 
were produced. In addition to the flamethrower, it was armed with a 75mm Mk V gun 
with a stock of 84 rounds of ammunition and a coaxial 7.92mm Besa machine gun. The 
trailer carried a load of 400 gallons of fuel, which was expended at a rate of 4.7 gallons per 
second. (Imperial War Museum) 





The power of the Crocodile’s flamethrower is clear in this photograph of an 
assault on St. Joost, Holland, during an attack by Ist Rifle Brigade on 20 January 
1945. (Imperial War Museum) 
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A Churchill Crocodile spreads a swath of fiery destruction along a tree line. The emblem 
of the 79th Armoured Division is on the rear of the trailer. The front right mudguard of 
another Churchill is visible to the far right. A number of items are stowed on the vehicles, 
including German jerrycans on top of the trailer and on the rear mudguards of the tank, 
and a U.S. MI helmet on the turret. Stacked on top of the rear of the trailer are jack 
stands for supporting the trailer when uncoupled from the tank. The poles on the side are 
for maneuvering the uncoupled trailer. (Armor Plate Press) 








Left: The Crocodile’s flamethrower was installed in a ball mount in the bow machine gun aper- 
ture. A heavy steel counterweight that doubled as a guard was fitted over the muzzle end of the 
flamethrower to compensate for the weight of the controls and fuel hoses of the weapon on the 
inside of the tank. On top of the driver’s compartment roof are the open hatch doors and 





periscopes. (Patton Muséum) Right: Photographer Sgt. J. Mapham snapped a photo of the 
flamethrower of a Crocodile after firing a burst during a demonstration of the weapon on 25 
August 1944. Some of the ignited thickened fuel has settled on the deck of the tank. In front of 
the crewman on the turret roof is the vane sight. (Imperial War Museum) i 











Top left: An ingenious coupling called the link was devised to join the trailer to the tank. It incorporated a number 
of pivot points, forming in effect a universal joint that allowed the coupling to flex as the tank and trailer negotiat- 
ed rolling terrain. An armored housing protected the coupling. (Imperial War Museum) Left: The Crocodile trailer 
had a contoured front end to help the vehicle avoid getting snagged on brush or other protrusions. This model of 
the trailer lacks the sockets on the four corners of the body for inserting handles for manhandling the trailer into 
position. The armored trailer contained two compressed air cylinders and two flame fuel tanks, along with valves, 
fuel and air lines, and other equipment. (Patton Museum) Above: Two Crocodile crewmen have opened the rear 
door of the trailer, exposing some of the control valves inside. The thinness of the armor of the trailer is evident. 
The turret of the coupled Churchill tank is visible over the trailer. (Patton Museum) 
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Some Churchill Crocodiles were detailed to the Italian campaign toward the end of World 
War II, including this vehicle, photographed during an assault in support of infantry of the 
2nd New Zealand Division along the Senio River on 9 April 1945. The tank is firing on 


the move, and grass smolders behind the tank from a preceding burst of the flamethrower. 
(Imperial War Museum) 





During a demonstration of the Churchill Crocodile’s flamethrowing capabilities on 
25 August 1944, the vehicle to the right has just fired a stream of burning fuel at a 
tree line. Visible on the Churchill turret roof in the foreground are a vane sight and 
ventilator cover. (Imperial War Museum) 
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the flame projector. Top right: The mount for the flame projector retains the same circular, 
e oo Se bolted-on flange on the front plate of the driver's compartment as the Churchill Mk VII. The 
-_ ; , — : ~~ part number 19633 is cast on the upper part of the flange. Above left: The counterweight on the 
Top left: This preserved Churchill Crocodile has been repainted in the markings of a Churchill Mk II that projector is constructed of thick, welded steel plates, bolted to the sides of the flame projector nozzle. 
participated in the Dieppe Raid: War Department registry number T31923R of the Calgary Regiment Above right: A thick armored door protects the driver’s vision port. On top of the upper hinge strap is a 
(signified by the “175” unit marking), Ist Canadian Army Tank Brigade (maple leaf with ram insignia). catch, which engages with the latch on the frontal plate on the outboard side of the door. The driver 
The frontal arrangement of the Crocodile is exactly like that of the Churchill Mk VII with the exception of operated the latch and the door from inside the tank. (Scott Taylor, all) 








Top left: The front link of the trailer coupling is at the top left, swung to the side on its 
mounting. Pressurized flame fuel was routed through lines in the link to the large pipe at the 
rear of the hull, and then through that pipe under the hull to the flame gunner’s compart- 
ment. Top right: The flame fuel line was exposed for several feet until entering a protective 
steel housing that ran underneath the hull. Above left: The design of the front link and its 


spherical coupling is displayed. When the flame fuel trailer was not coupled to the tank, the 
front link was normally swung to the left and secured to a support bracket, which is missing 
from this vehicle. Above right: In this top view of the front link, note the design of the 
articulated vertical swing joint, with bolt-on trunnion plates securing the two pivoting units. 
At the bottom is the air outlet grille at the rear of the engine deck. (Scott Taylor, all) 
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